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and where omissions of matter of merely local or transitory interest 
have been found necessary they have been indicated in the typog- 
raphy. Professor Henderson has written an admirable introduction, 
in which Chalmers's doctrines are analyzed and subjected to that 
criticism which has been made desirable by the change in social 
conditions consequent upon the development of the century. 

Franklin H. Giddings. 

Poverty, a Study of Town Life. By B. Seebohm Rowntree. 
London, Macmillan & Co., 1902. — xii, 426 pp. 

Public Relief of the Poor. By Thomas Mackay. London, 
John Murray, 1901. — vi, 214 pp. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Third International Congress 
for the Welfare and Protection of Children. London, P. S. King & 
Son, 1902. — xxviii, 348 pp. 

The Care of Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Children. By 
Homer Folks. New York,- The Macmillan Company, 1902. — 
viii, 251 pp. 

No book since Booth's Life and Labour of the People of London has 
attracted so much attention among English students of social ques- 
tions as Mr. Rowntree's Poverty, already in its fourth edition. The 
town life studied is that of York with its 75,000 odd inhabitants 
and its fairly typical quota of manufacturing, transporting and mer- 
cantile industries. The author made, through a paid agent, a house 
to house canvass of the poorer sections of that city and collected infor- 
mation in reference to 1 1,560 separate families, living in 388 different 
streets and including 46,754 persons. This information and conclu- 
sions drawn from it are presented in ten chapters dealing with such 
topics as the Social and Economic Condition of the Wage-Earning 
Class in York, the Standard of Life, the Poverty Line, the Immediate 
Causes of Poverty, Housing and Family Budgets. 

Besides giving a realistic picture of the way in which two-thirds of 
the people of York live, the book throws useful light on the extent 
and causes of poverty. At the very outset the author makes a dis- 
tinction between two sorts of poverty, primary and secondary. The 
former is poverty due to the insufficiency of the family income, and 
is measured by comparing the actual income with the minimum 
expenditure necessary to the maintenance of health and efficiency. 
To calculate the latter the author makes use of Professor Atwater's 
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tables, and of a standard dietary conforming to them, and similar to 
a dietary used in English workhouses. He finds that the minimum 
expenditure for food for a family of five in York should be 1 2 s . 6 d. 
a week, and that other necessary items raise the total minimum 
expenditure to 21X. 8 d. a week. By applying this standard to the 
incomes, partly ascertained and partly estimated, of the 1 1,560 fam- 
ilies investigated, he shows that 1,465 of them, including 7,230 
individuals, have less than is required, and consequently live in a 
condition of primary poverty. Comparing the above figures with the 
total population, he concludes that 9.9 per cent of the people of York 
live in primary poverty, and that these constitute 15.46 per cent of 
the wage-earning class. This is the submerged tenth. 

Mr. Rowntree's test of secondary poverty was the actual living 
conditions found to prevail in the different homes visited. The 
investigator concluded from his inspections that some 20,402 were, 
as a matter of fact, living in poverty. As 7,230 of these were found, 
by means of the other test, to be suffering from primary poverty, it 
followed that 13,072, constituting 17.9 per cent of the population, were 
living in secondary poverty. The total number found to be living in 
poverty constituted 27.8 per cent of the population and 43.4 per 
cent of the wage-earning class. Comparing these figures with those 
arrived at by Booth, it appears that both as regards the " very poor " 
and the " poor," London conditions are somewhat worse than those 
of York, Booth's figures for the whole metropolis being 12.4 per cent 
"very poor" and 30.7 per cent " poor." The results are sufficiently 
similar, however, to corroborate each other. Mr. Rowntree consid- 
ers that the investigations together establish the facts that nearly 
10 per cent of the people of England are living in primary poverty, 
and that from 25 to 30 per cent suffer intermittently because of the 
insufficiency of their resources. 

As to the immediate causes of primary poverty in York, his inquiry 
indicates the following : in 20.6 per cent of the cases the cause was 
the absence, death or disability of the head of the family ; in 22 per 
cent, the largeness of the family (there being four or more children 
instead of the normal three) ; and in 51.9 per cent, the insufficiency 
of the earnings of the head of the family. Light is thrown on the 
more remote causes of poverty in the chapter on Housing and the 
supplementary chapter in which public houses, poor relief and similar 
topics are considered. 

Although most of the reasoning of the book is unobjectionable, 
fault may be found with the method adopted for testing primary 
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poverty, especially as it leads to the conclusion that the ordinary 
earnings of even the regularly employed manual laborer in York are 
too small to maintain him and his family in health and efficiency, 
though spent in the most judicious manner. If this were in truth 
the case, rapid deterioration of the laboring class must ensue, and 
that this is not in progress for England as a whole seems to be shown 
by other evidences. Mr. Rowntree's mistake seems to consist in a 
too ready acceptance of calculations based on American conditions 
as applicable to the people of York. Climate, standards of living, 
etc., all combine to make the minimum consumption necessary to 
the efficiency of the American workman higher than that required 
by his English brother. A lower standard of necessary expenditure 
would have reduced somewhat the proportion of primary poverty. 
It would not have affected, however, the conclusion as to the extent 
of poverty in general ; so the error, if error there be, is not of great 
practical importance. 

This hasty review of Mr. Rowntree's study gives a very inadequate 
picture of the wealth of information which it contains, and of the 
careful analyses to which this information is subjected in order to 
deduce from it the conclusions arrived at. The book fully merits 
the attention it has received. 

Dissatisfaction with the administration of the English Poor Law, 
which appears in Mr. Rowntree's sections dealing with that sub- 
ject, is even more characteristic of the second book under review, 
Mr. Thomas Mackay's lectures on the Public Relief of the Poor. As 
readers of Mr. Mackay's other writings were prepared to find, his 
lectures represent the Poor Law as a compromise between the system 
of status characteristic of the feudal period in English history and 
the modern system of free contract. His main contention is that 
the maintenance of the Poor Law is itself the chief cause of the per- 
sistence of pauperism, and that a vigorous policy of limiting public 
relief, at first to indoor relief, and finally to the defective classes 
only, would serve to dispauperize the community. The first four 
lectures in the volume are historical and add little except in form of 
presentation to the author's valuable History of the English Poor 
Law, constituting Volume III of Nicholls's standard work. Chap- 
ter V discusses in a suggestive way the relation between legal and 
voluntary agencies of relief, while Chapter VI gives the author's view 
of the future of public relief. How little encouragement he finds in 
the present situation is indicated by his characterization of the 
recent agitation for old-age pensions : 
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An influential politician, without thinking out the practical difficulties of 
the question, makes a proposal, and thus sets the ball rolling. The pro- 
posal creates great enthusiasm among the groundlings. Other politicians 
follow suit. The party managers think that there are votes in it. Elec- 
tioneering cards are printed wholesale, which even get distributed in support 
of candidates who afterwards find it necessary to disavow the policy attrib- 
uted to them. The opposition dare not oppose. They either ignore, or 
offer to go further than the original proposal. Even those on both sides 
who know that the proposal is mischievous and impracticable dare not 
denounce the whole transaction. They confine themselves to saying that 
they are in favor of the principle of increased public relief to the aged, but 
that they have not seen any practical scheme. 

Thus public relief and politics are hopelessly entangled and the 
prospect of reform along the line Mr. Mackay advocates is small. 
Nevertheless his lectures are valuable as a forcible argument in sup- 
port of the laissez-faire policy as applied to the public relief of the 
poor. 

More encouraging are the other two works under review. The 
Third International Congress for the Welfare and Protection of 
Children was a notable gathering, and the papers presented attest 
the intelligent interest that is now being taken in the care of that 
class of dependents. Among the topics dealt with were : " The 
State and Parental Control," by Mr. C. S. Loch of the London 
Charity Organization Society; "The American System of Probation 
Officers," by Miss Ada Eliot of New York ; " Free and Compulsory 
Education," by Mr. T. G. Rooper, English Inspector of Schools ; 
"The Reform of Young Criminals," by M. Paul Flandrin of 
Paris, and Miss Rosa M. Barrett ; " The Boarding-out System," 
by Miss Mason, Senior Inspector of Boarded-out Children in Eng- 
land ; and " Mental Defectives, their Classification and Training," 
by Dr. Martin W. Barr, of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Care 
of Feeble-Minded Children. The papers on the treatment of special 
classes of the defective were particularly valuable, and indicated the 
progress that is being made in educating the blind, the deaf and the 
feeble-minded. As a whole, the congress easily surpassed in attend- 
ance and in the quality of the discussions any previously held. 

Mr. Folks's The Care of Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Children 
is a work of more direct interest to American students. It is the first 
of a series of volumes to treat of various phases of American philan- 
thropy of the nineteenth century, and sets an example of thorough- 
ness and fairness, which, it is to be hoped, other writers for the series 
may imitate. The book is divided into twelve chapters, of which seven 
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are historical and four treat in a critical way of special methods of 
dealing with destitute children. The concluding chapter discusses 
present tendencies. It will suffice to say of the historical material 
that it is comprehensive and furnishes for the first time to the Amer- 
ican student a sketch of American charitable activities during the last 
century in behalf of dependent children. The information referring 
to New York is particularly full, as was to be expected from the author's 
position as Commissioner of Charities for New York City. 

The topics considered in the critical chapters are the " State School 
and Placing-out System," the "County Children's Home System," the 
"System of Public Support in Private Institutions " and the " Boarding- 
out and Placing-out System." From his study of these four rival sys- 
tems, the author inclines strongly to the State School and Placing-out 
System, introduced first by Michigan in 1874, and found at present 
in twelve of the states. The great merit of this system is that it offers 
the minimum inducement to parents and guardians to rely on pub- 
lic relief for the support of their children, while at the same time it 
guarantees intelligent care of those children who do become wards of 
the state. Its superiority to the county system of institutional relief 
is indicated by the fact that in Indiana, where that system is being 
tried, ten times as many children are paupers, in proportion to the 
population, as in Michigan. The state system has also been con- 
spicuously successful in finding homes for children requiring public 
relief. This result is probably due, however, less to the system 
than to the fact that the states adopting it are, for the most part, 
agricultural and therefore favorable to the success of any intelligent 
plan for the placing-out of children. 

Although he believes that the state system of relief will in time 
become general, just as has the state system of caring for defectives, 
Mr. Folks thinks that it would be unwise for the present to undertake 
to introduce it in a state like New York, which has long been com- 
mitted to the policy of subsidized private institutional relief. He 
points out that with more rigid inspection and supervision the latter 
system is susceptible of very great improvement, and concedes that 
it should be given further trial before it is abandoned. 

The four books reviewed are included in a single notice chiefly 
because of the contrasts they present. Mr. Rowntree's picture of 
York and Mr. Mackay's sketch of the development of the English 
Poor Law serve to place in strong light the prevalence of poverty and 
the ineffectiveness of governmental efforts to remedy it. The Report 
of the Children's Congress and Mr. Folks's work, on the other hand, 
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bring out with equal clearness the really remarkable progress that 
has been made during the century in caring for at least one class of 
dependents, — destitute and defective children. Together the four 
works supplement one another, and leave the reader in that state 
of aggressive optimism that is most favorable to progress. 

Henry R. Seager. 

Uber Kartelle. By Dr. Josef Grunzel. Leipzig, Duncker 
& Humblot, 1902. — viii, 330 pp. 

Das Grundgesetz der Wirthschaftskrisen und ihr Vorbeugmittel 
im Zeitalter des Monopols, By R. E. May. Berlin, Ferd. Dummler, 
1902. — 146 pp., with six tables. 

The public has become so familiar with the spread of the trust or 
consolidation movement in America and Great Britain that it will 
come almost as a shock to many to learn that industry on the conti- 
nent of Europe is organized in a form of combination in which fusion 
constitutes an exceedingly small part. The failure of terminable asso- 
ciations in Britain and the United States has been so flagrant that it 
must be surprising alike to the economist and to the business man to 
see that in other countries the kartell or syndicate can, and will 
apparently for a long time, hold the trust at bay. Yet there are known 
to be in Germany at least 300 such kartells (Herr May estimates 
500), 80 dealing with trade and 220 with production, and of these 
80 belong to the metal industries, 40 to glass, stone and clay, 30 to 
the chemical industries, 20 to textiles and 10 to coal, food and paper. 
There are at least a hundred in Austria ; they are dominant in 
France, and all the new industries of Russia are syndicated. Dr. 
Grunzel gives a very full account of the development of kartells in 
Austria, a fairly full account for Germany and Russia and a rather 
sketchy description of the movement in other countries. We may 
add that there are a large number of kartells of different kinds in 
Britain — a fact with which Dr. Grunzel is imperfectly acquainted, to the 
detriment of some of his theorizing. One important feature, however, 
differentiates the British kartells from similar organizations on the 
.continent, — their smaller power over their members ; in fact their 
resolutions are advisory rather than mandatory. Leaving Britain out 
of account we still have a movement of remarkable extent and impor- 
tance, and every one who feels concern at the part which Germany is 
taking in the world commerce and at the growing strength of Austria 
and Russia will do well to study very carefully Dr. Grunzel's admirable 



